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DESIGN FOR A REGIONAL LIBRARY SERVICE UNIT 
By Carleton B. Joeckel 


(This article is reprinted in abridged form from The Library Quarterly, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, July, 1942, with the permission of the author, the editor of the 
Quarterly and the University of Chicago Press, because it gives a tangible, 
detailed picture of the general type of regional organization that the Joint 
Extension Committee believes will be found most applicable to Wisconsin. 
The general pattern its draws is very largely copied in the Committee’s forth- 
coming statement on standards for state-wide development.) 


The purpose of this paper is to suggest in tentative form a special type of 
organization of regional public library service. The term “regional library 
service” in the title is used deliberately instead of “regional library” since the 
essence of the proposal is a co-operative organization of library service rather 
than the governmental and administrative unit usually connoted by the term 
library. 

The plan is proposed with the library situation in several of the midwestern 
states especially in mind—states in which there are numerous public libraries 
in incorporated places of all sizes but relatively few county libraries. . . . The 
typical American assumption appears to be that library service over larger 
areas should be provided by full-fledged libraries. The scheme here proposed 
envisages a much less formal type of regional library service, based on co- 
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operation and division of functions among a group of separate local libraries 
rather than on a single unified library system. Presentation of the plan re- 
quires, first, a brief description of the present pattern of library service in a 
typical midwestern area and, second, specific proposals for regionalizing 
service. If space permitted, it would be desirable to characterize in some detail 
this midwestern library service pattern. Approximately the same result may be 
achieved by choosing a single area as a more or less typical example. As an 
almost random sample, nine counties in the Mason City, Iowa, regional trad- 
ing area may be selected for consideration. . . . 

The general situation in the Mason City region may . . . be briefly sum- 
marized. First, in their business and social affairs, people are already co- 
operating effectively in a natural regional area with a dominant central city 
and a number of tributary subcenters. Outside of government, regionalism is 
actually in operation. Second, the network for a regional library system is 
already in existence. There are now libraries at the strategic geographic points 
where people come for business and for community activities. Many of the 
existing libraries, however, are ineffective as separate, independent agencies 
and cannot be expected by themselves to provide more than an unsatisfactory 
minimum of service. Third, the very completeness of the library network 
makes it difficult to establish a consolidated regional library—or even a group 
of county libraries. History, tradition, local pride, legal ownership of public 
property—all these and other factors combine to delay and perhaps defeat a 
logical solution of the problem of library extension in this and many similar 
regions in the Middle West. 

The present writer is already on record as believing that the ideal solution 
of the organization of library service in regions such as the Mason City area 
is a single, strongly organized regional library.* But the difficulties inherent 
in such a solution of the problem are so obvious and so serious that it seems 
sensible to pose the query: Can a system of co-operative library services in a 
natural geographic region—to which the state, the counties, and the local units 
all contribute—achieve substantially the same advantages as a regional library? 
The remainder of the paper seeks to answer this question. 

Conversion of the partial and unco-ordinated library service briefly sketched 
in the foregoing pages into a co-operative system of regional service available 
to all people in the area can be achieved only by the adoption of a definitely 
new program. Seven essential elements in this program are suggested: (1) gen- 
eral direction of the project; (2) a regional headquarters staff for advice and 
special services; (3) a regional pool of circulating books; (4) local service to the 
unserved areas; (5) service reciprocity throughout the region; (6) bookmobile 
service to communities without libraries; and (7) joint state and local support. 
The seven points in the program will be discussed in the above order. To 
insure concreteness in presentation, specific suggestions will be made under 
* Government of the American public library (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935), 

pp. 311-40. 
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each head, but the reader should realize that all proposals made are tentative 
and subject to modification. 

The proposed scheme requires no changes in the governmental status of the 
existing libraries. Each library continues to function under the control of its 
own board of trustees, which surrenders none of its present authority. If, for 
any reason, a library does not wish to co-operate in the program, it may 
decline to do so. But since the project is to be supported in large part by state 
funds, the local library has much to gain and little to lose by participation. 

Central direction of the regional project is, of course, essential. It is there- 
fore proposed that general supervision of the project be vested in the librarian 
of the Mason City Public Library, who thus becomes in effect the regional 
librarian. In this capacity he is primarily a co-ordinator of library service 
throughout the region. In his relation to the local libraries outside Mason City 
he may advise but may not command. An allotment . . . from state funds is 
made to the Mason City Public Library, in part for additional salary to the 
librarian, in part for clerical and administrative expense, and in part as gen- 
eral compensation for the use of its materials and equipment in regional serv- 
ice. In order to secure citizen interest and support, a regional library council 
or committee is chosen by the combined membership of the library boards of 
the region. Once or twice a year a joint meeting of the regional council and all 
the library trustees of the region is called to consider regional problems. 

Provision for a regional headquarters staff in the Mason City Public Library 
is a distinctive feature of the project. This central unit is conceived as a group 
of librarians, with their assistants, qualified to render certain special services 
to the libraries and the people of the region. The unit is only attached to the 
central library; its personnel is not part of the staff of that library and is paid 
wholly from state funds. The services of the headquarters staff are, in general, 
supplementary to the regular functions of the central library; to a considerable 
extent they are services which that library is not permitted to perform. On 
the personal and professional qualifications of the headquarters staff depends 
in large part the success of the whole project. 

The number of assistants required for this central service unit depends on 
the functions to be performed, which might vary widely. For the most pur- 
poses a staff of three professional and three clerical assistants would doubtless 
suffice. In addition to their duties at the central library, the headquarters 
staff is also available for advisory field work throughout the region. One pro- 
fessional assistant is the regional technical-processes specialist, who advises 
with the librarians of the region concerning their problems of cataloging, clas- 
sification, ordering, and binding. At first probably no attempt would be made 
to introduce centralized cataloging for the libraries of the region, but it might 
be advisable to undertake centralized book ordering, or at least central ‘clear- 
ance of all book orders through the headquarters units in order to insure the 
most effective use of book funds. A modified union catalog, developed by 
checking the Standard catalog for public libraries and its supplements to 
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show the holdings of the various libraries in the region, might be com- 
piled, at first for recent books only but later extended to include the en- 
tire collections of the libraries. A pooled system of book and periodical bind- 
ing for all the libraries in the region would probably be feasible, with resulting 
savings in expenditures and increased technical efficiency. 

A second member of the regional headquarters unit is the regional refer- 
ence librarian and readers adviser. This assistant performs the usual duties 
of such a position for the libraries outside Mason City, devising methods of 
forwarding to headquarters reference questions and requests for reading guid- 
ance which the small local libraries are not equipped to answer. He also di- 
-rects the interlibrary loan service for the region, which includes relaying 
requests to the state library agency. In time the wisdom of assigning to this 
member of the headquarters staff some advisory relationship in the selection 
of adult books for the libraries of the region would probably become apparent. 
In general this assistant is responsible for the special library interests of the 
adults of the region. 

The third professional assistant in the headquarters unit is the regional 
children’s librarian, who acts as adviser to the libraries of the region on all 
phases of service to children. She is available for consultation with parents and 
teachers, as well as with the librarians of the region. She instructs local librar- 
ians in story-telling and advises them in the selection of children’s books. 
The regional children’s librarian also supervises any service to rural schools 
which may be organized. 

The clerical assistants of the regional staff assist their respective professional 
principals but are also available for general duty as required. 

The establishment of a regional pool of circulating books is so obviously 
a part of the regional scheme that it requires little explanation. An annual 
allotment . . . is made from state funds to provide books for the pool and 
for the collections to be used in the bookmobile service described later. The 
creation of this collection increases the. number of titles available to every 
library user in the region. After the books have served their purpose in the 
region, they may be permanently assigned to particular libraries, although 
always available for interlibrary loan. 

Local library service to the nonlibrary areas is also essential in any compre- 
hensive regional project. In addition to central service at regional headquar- 
ters, there should be local outlets which the rural reader can reach easily and 
quickly. Probably the best solution of this phase of the problem is the assign- 
ment of blocks of contiguous unserved territory to most of the present li- 
braries. For administrative and financial convenience, the territory allocated 
to a particular library would usually consist of one or more townships. To 
compensate the libraries for this additional service it is suggested that each 
local library receive an allotment . . . per capita for each person in the area 
assigned to it outside the limits of its own city or town. Various ways of pro- 
viding this amount might be considered, but for present purposes it is sug- 
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gested that two-thirds of the per capita allotment be paid by the counties or 
townships receiving service and that one-third be paid from state funds. Local 
units which failed to contribute their quotas would not participate in the 
project. A strict application of the best principles of public finance might 
require a division between state and local contributions based on the varying 
tax-paying ability of the different political units, but the actual difference in 
ability might not be sufficient to justify the resulting complications. . . . 

Service reciprocity throughout the region is a phrase intended to convey 
the idea of the mutual exchange of service privileges among the existing li- 
braries. The ideal to be achieved is a voluntary association of co-operating 
libraries, each agreeing to serve the citizens of its neighboring communities 
when it can. Three items are essential in a thoroughgoing system of reciprocal 
service. First, each library would permit—as it probably already does—the use 
of its reference materials by residents in nonlibrary areas and in neighboring 
cities or towns. Second, each library would extend liberal interlibrary loan 
privileges to other libraries. Third—and a much more severe test of reciprocity 
—borrowers’ cards issued by any library would be honored by all libraries 
in the region or, at least, by certain key libraries throughout the area. The 
burden of this service would naturally fall most heavily upon the Mason City 
Public Library and the libraries of the minor trading centers. It might prove 
necessary to compensate these libraries specially for this additional service. 
A modest additional allotment from state funds for this purpose would be 
preferable to overexact balancing of accounts between libraries. 


Bookmobile or trailer service to the communities now without public li- 
braries is necessary to complete the service pattern. The forty-nine incorpor- 
ated places in the region now without public libraries would probably be 
selected as natural locations for bookmobile stops. To serve these commu- 
nities on a weekly schedule with stops of 30-60 minutes each would require 
two bookmobiles or trailers, for the staffing and operation of which an ap- 
propriation would be allocated, half from state and half from local funds. 
Books for stocking the bookmobiles would be drawn from the central circulat- 
ing pool or would be purchased specially from the annual book appropriations 
for regional service. 


Joint state and local support for the system of co-operative service outlined 
above seems to be indicated as a practical necessity. Even if the counties and 
the units of local government were financially able to support libraries, the 
stimulus of state aid would doubtless be necessary to initiate and continue 
the service. It is therefore assumed that state aid will be a feature of the 
scheme. What the relative proportions of state and local contributions should 
be can be determined only after careful study of the taxpaying ability of the 
various governmental units and after consideration of the general policy of 
the state in aiding local community services. . . . 


In addition to the annual operating budget . . . an establishment grant 
should be made from state funds sufficient to provide for the initial book 
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stock, the bookmobiles, and the furniture and equipment required for the 
regional project. 

The plan outlined in this paper is not proposed as an ideal solution of the 
regional library problem. It is perhaps only a first step toward a more formal 
kind of regional organization. If the specific proposals made are not feasible 
in particular instances, they may suggest other and better methods of achiev- 
ing the same ends. 

Perhaps the major disadvantage in the plan is the obvious fact that results 
must be accomplished through advice, suggestion, and co-operation rather 
than through formal administrative controls. The essence of the proposal is 
the organization of a federation of libraries rather than a united library system. 
In partial reply to this criticism, it may be urged that all administrative control 
comprises large components of advice and suggestion, as contrasted with the 
exercise of direct command. Even the most tightly organized library system 
retains a considerable amount of departmental and branch autonomy. Despite 
the admitted looseness in organization, the results of a co-operative regional 
project in terms of service rendered may in fact closely approach those of a 
strongly centralized regional library. 

On the other hand, the proposed scheme appears to have three distinct 
advantages. First of all, it requires neither the creation of new and special gov- 
ernmental units or agencies nor the formal consolidation of existing libraries 
into larger units. It provides methods for the improvement of present library 
functions and for the extension of the areas of library service without dis- 
placement of the present structure of library organization. 

Second, the plan utilizes the existing libraries as outlets in the network 
of regional service. By its emphasis on co-operation, the resources of all the 
libraries are made available for a common purpose. 

Finally, the plan aims to secure for the population of the area most of the 
essential services of a regional or district library, even though these are sup- 
plied by a federated group of libraries rather than by a unified organization. 
There are available to all the libraries and all the people of the region the 
services of a regional headquarters staff of library specialists, the combined 
book resources of the existing libraries, and a well-distributed group of local 
service outlets. The cost of these services, shared by the state and the local 
governments, is probably not beyond the taxpaying ability of the co-operating 
units. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS SET FOR APRIL AND MAY 
All dates for the District meetings are now final and programs are being 
planned with emphasis on citizen participation. At each meeting there will 
be a representative of the Joint Committee on Library Extension who will 
present their statement of standards and plans. A member of the W. L. A. 
Executive Board will appear on each program to present their plan for library 


progress. 
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Since the lines of demarcation for Districts are neither clear nor fast, may 
we suggest that you attend the meeting which is most convenient for you 
even though you do not receive a personal invitation to do so. Perhaps you 
will want to attend more than one. In any case, if you do not receive an 
invitation, write the hostess at least a week in advance for reservations for 
the luncheon. Those who receive reservation cards will make the work of the 
hostess much easier if they will reply as requested and promptly. 

Following are the dates, places of meeting, chairmen and hostesses for the 
meetings: 

April 22—West Central District, at Independence—Mildred M. Cripps, hostess 
and chairman. 
April 24—Northwestern District, at Superior—Lucile May, hostess; Mrs. H. K. 

Robinson, Cumberland, chairman. 

April 27—Southwestern District, at Mineral Point—Blanche J. Treweek, host- 
ess and chairman. 

May 6—Second Congressional District, at Watertown—Elizabeth Faber, host- 
ess and chairman. 

May 11—Devils Lake District, at Prairie du Sac—Alice Graff, hostess and 
chairman. 

May 12—Rock River Valley District, at Edgerton—Mae Hitchcock, hostess; 

Myrl Poland and Josephine Austin, Janesville, co-chairmen. 

May 18—Fox River Valley District, at Sheboygan—Marie Barkman, hostess; 

Edith Shepard, Green Bay, president. 

May 22—Wisconsin Valley, at Weyauwega—Mrs. Anita Romon, hostess; Aileen 

MacGeorge, Stevens Point, chairman. 





FRIENDS OF LIBRARY ORGANIZE IN TOLEDO 

“As a result of a letter of invitation sent to a representative list of Toledo’s 
readers and persons known to be interested in the Toledo Public Library, 
about 60 persons convened in its auditorium November 24 and organized 
‘Friends of the Toledo Public Library.’ Mr. Theodore Reeves, member of the 
library's board of trustees, who has long desired to organize such a group, 
was named temporary chairman until the nominating committee he appointed 
can suggest officers for election at the next meeting, in February 1948. Dues 
were set at $1.00 a year, and the purpose of the organization was expressed 
as follows: “The purpose of this organization shall be to maintain an associa- 
tion of persons interested in books and libraries; to focus public attention 
on library services, facilities, and needs; and to stimulate gifts of books, maga- 
zines, desirable collections, endowments and bequests.’ 

“To date (December 5) 158 persons have signified their desire to belong to 
this organization and a further announcement of its plans will be made in the 
spring of 1948. It is planned to have only three or four meetings a year, and 
to issue a mimeographed bulletin between meetings.” 

—The Ohio Library Trustee, 
January, 1948 
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"ROUND THE STATE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, Editor, Round the State 
B-108 State Office Building, Madison 2 


The news in this "Round the State comes, mainly, from 
those 1947 Annual Reports which have come in to date. 


Clintonville. During the year the insurance 
plan of the library was revised. Additional 
insurance was purchased to keep pace with 
the rising costs of replacement. Further, all 
insurance policies were rewritten on a five 
year basis, thus one-fifth of insurance costs 
will be met each year rather than a different 
amount each year. 


Evansville. Strip film was used to illustrate 
stories for the children’s story hour on Satur- 
day afternoon and it met with an enthusias- 
tic response. A Library Club was started the 
past year. It met every other week and 
worked out a puppet play for story hour, 
writing their own play, building stage, scen- 
ery and puppets by using the books from 
the library collection. 


Fort Atkinson. The library has made a be- 
ginning on a loan record collection. A Teen- 
age Corner was arranged the past year mak- 
ing it much easier for high school people 
to find books suitable to their reading in- 
terests. 


Green Bay. A bookmobile for the county 
extension work is to be purchased as soon 
as possible. The towns outside of Green Bay 
and De Pere were taxed especially for this 
service and $6,600 will be raised for the 
bookmobile. 


Janesville. The public library lists among 
its general improvements: redecoration of 
their auditorium, stairway recarpeted, and 
installation of a stoker and ventilators. At- 
tractive booklists, “The 50 notable books of 
1947,” printed by Sturgis Printing Company 
are being distributed. A monthly booklist 
for distribution includes annotated listing of 
some new books, and subject listing of 
others. 


Jefferson. The library extended service to 
seven Homemakers’ Clubs in the vicinity of 
Helenville, Rome and Sullivan. Collections 
of books were taken by members for a one 
month loan. ; 


Kenosha. Gilbert M. Simmons Library pre- 
sents facts and figures about the year of 
1947 in that library’s service in a report 
which pictures their objectives, resources, 
finances and circulation by means of graphs. 
During 1947 the Parents’ Group of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Library organized the 
“Friends of the Library.” 


La Crosse. Installation of fluorescent lights 
in both the adult and children’s departments 
of the Public Library, and remodeling and 
redecorating the children’s department were 
the important improvements in the physical 
plant. 


La Crosse County. A neatly bound report 
of the County Library mentions among its 
activities an exhibit arranged at the La 
Crosse Inter-State Fair in August featuring 
children’s books, books for 4-H Clubs, books 
on home furnishing and remodeling. A 
Memorial shelf has been established. A 
meeting for all custodians of the stations in 
the county was held in La Crosse with 
members of the Library Board present. 


Ladysmith. The City and County library 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary in 1947. 
During that year it showed the largest cir- 
culation of books in its history. There is a 
continued demand for service to the rural 
areas. 


Lodi. During 1947 a Memorial shelf was 
started in the library. The idea has met with 
a great deal of interest, and people have 
been very responsive. A balanced selection 
of books covers a number of non-fiction sub- 
jects. These books could not have been 
added by regular funds. 


Menasha. The library has had over 70 ex 
G. I.’s using the building daily for Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension classes. The 
basement auditorium, second floor room and 
some of the time the Young People’s room 
and main room of the adult department 
have been used for study purposes. The li- 
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brary has raised the percentage of volumes 
of non-fiction read by adults from 10 to 17 
per cent in 1947. 


Mosinee. The library was allowed $2,000 
especially for necessary repairs. Among the 
repairs was a new roof, the brick exterior 
was pointed up, chimney repaired, and in- 
terior re-plastered. 


Neenah. A station was established in the 
Junior High School. A_radio-phonograph 
combination was purchased for use in the 
children’s room. The circulation for the 
year was the largest it has ever been with 
an increase over 1946 of 11,336. The picture 
of library service for Neenah is given in a 
report entitled “What Goes on Inside?” 


Oconto Falls. A stoker was installed to 
improve the heating system. The Oconto 
Falls Woman’s Club purchased adult and 
juvenile books to the amount of $115 during 
the year. 


Owen. The village council increased the 
library appropriation $200, and for the first 
time the town of Green Grove contributed 
$50 to the library for service to their resi- 
dents. 


Poynette. The library purchased a new 
card catalog during 1947. Part of the work 
of cataloging the collection has been a co- 
operative project, with high school students 
doing the work under the direction of the 
English instructor. 


Prairie du Sac. The walls and ceiling of 
the library have been re-decorated. 


Princeton. The library was moved from 
an upstairs room to a room on the ground 
floor. The room was re-decorated and the 
city allowed $100 extra in the appropriation 
for this purpose and to cover moving ex- 
pense. The Princeton Woman’s Club held a 
“Library Tag Day” with proceeds of 
$130.20. 


Rhinelander. In March the library began 
a weekly radio program—1240 on the dial— 
fifteen minutes on Thursday. A: first the 
program was heard in the afternoon but it 
has been changed to 11:15 A. M. 
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Ripon. The Educational Club of Ripon has 
sponsored a Centennial shelf of books do- 
nated to the library by members and friends 
of the Club, each book being given in honor 
of a particular person who was a charter 
member of the Club. This project is in re- 
cognition of the Wisconsin Centennial and 
of the Club’s own 70th anniversary. 


Sparta. Weekly story hours were held dur- 
ing the winter months of 1947 with an aver- 
age attendance of 56. A Book Review Club 
has just been organized. 


Superior. The Public Library presents its 
fifty-ninth annual report in a bright four- 
page folder which gives 1947 records of 
book service to their city and a listing of 
activities. During the year 199 letters were 
sent to new families inviting them to use 
the Library. 


Thorp. A Story Hour for pre-kindergarten 
children has been arranged with the aid of 
the Girl Scouts. 


West Allis. A Great Books discussion group 
was organized in 1947. A Young Modern’s 
Corner was created in the adult reading 
room by extending a row of book stacks to 
form a partial partition. The book stock was 
augmented by borrowing carefully selected 
titles from the adult collection and a ques- 
tion box solicited suggestions from the young 
adult readers on further additions. The 
story of 1947 at West Allis Public Library 
is told in an attractive readable report en- 
titled “Books are bustin’ out All Over.” 


Winnebago County. The twenty-first an- 
nual report of the Winnebago County Li- 
brary lists activities by the month. Mrs. Mel- 
lie Anderson, assistant librarian, attends a 
great many rural group meetings, speaking 
and giving book talks. The meetings includ- 
ed Catholic National Rural Life Conference, 
Homemakers’ Clubs, 4-H Clubs, Green Lake 
County School Board convention, Rural 
Leaders’ Laboratory at Oshkosh Teachers’ 
College, County Teachers’ Institute, and 
Winnebago County Educational Association. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Through the cooperation of a number of readers the Bulletin presents an- 
notations on current adult books, signed by their initials. J. T. S. is Jennie T. 
Schrage, O. M. T., Orrilla M. Thompson, E. T., Elsie Thomas, K. J. M., Kath- 
arine J. Middleton, E. G. D., Edgar G. Doudna. 

Note: Complete author entries—name forms—will be used in book annota- 
tions so far as they are known, for the convenience of those who wish to use 


this as a guide in cataloging. 
Social Sciences and Philology 


Baus, Herbert M. Public relations at 
work. 1948. 242p. Harper, $3.50. 
801.154 


This public relations manual gives a 
clear concept of what public relations 
is and how it may function to facilitate 
the communication of ideas and increase 
understanding. Research policies, types 
of promotion, and the public to be ap- 
pealed to are discussed. O.M.T. 


Case, Victoria and Case, Robert Or- 
mond. We called it culture; the 
story of chautauqua. 1948. 272p. 
Doubleday, $3. 374.9 


We called it culture is the story of 
chautauqua, that amazing organization 
that brought the best-known speakers, 
musicians, artists to the culture-hungry 
rural citizens of America in the years 
from 1906-1924. The authors bring back 
to chautauqua fans the sights and sounds 
of those hot summer days when William 
Jennings Bryan held his audience spell- 
bound with his “Prince of Peace” lec- 
ture, or Doctor Conwell inspired in thou- 
sands of young men new dreams of Suc- 
cess, with his lecture “Acres of Dia- 
monds.” (Complete text included at the 
end of the book.) K.J.M. 


Davis, Frank G., ed. Pupil personnel 
service. 1948. 638p. International 
Textbook Co., $3.75. 371.42 


This book is intended primarily for 
counselors, school administrators, teach- 
ers in both the elementary and secondary 
fields emphasizing the need for personnel 


work. The various phases of the subject 
have been covered by specialists. Would 
be useful in the library as a handbook 
of information on guidance problems and 
mental and educational measurements. 
Bibliographies are extensive. O.M.T. 


Gard, Robert E. Wisconsin is my 
doorstep, a dramatists’ yarn book of 
Wisconsin lore. 1948. 194p. illus. 
Longmans, $3.50. 898 


A collection of fascinating tales of 
Wisconsin. Robert Gard, dramatist, folk- 
lorist, and author of Johnny Chinook, is 
well-known for his radio programs de- 
voted to Wisconsin’s past. He is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin and is director of the Wis- 
consin Idea Theatre. In giving us these 
tales the author says that he has “pre- 
served their essential trueness, taking 
the liberty, only occasionally, of condens- 
ing events and adding characters to 
embellish the dramatic pattern.” There 
is the story of the “Wisconsin Angel,” 
the Duel over Mile. Limburger, the story 
of the wreck of the famous Lady Elgin, 
and many more. The illustrations have 
been done by a Wisconsin artist, Frank 
Utpatel. A necessary purchase for all 
Wisconsin libraries. O.M.T. 


Strauss, L. Harry and Kidd, J. R. 
Look, listen and learn, a manual on 
the use of audio-visual materials in 
informal education. 1948. 235p. il- 
lus. Association Press, $3.50. 371.38 
An excellent manual for any library— 


it deals with use of audio-visual mater- 
ials for informal education purposes. It 


- 
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was written for professional and lay 
leaders in churches, schools, social and 
community organizations, group work 
agencies, etc. It does give information 
needed to operate a projector and other 
mchanical aides but it is primarily con- 
cerned with how to use movies, film 
strips, slides, the radio, recordings, etc., 
to achieve a specific purpose. Appendices 
include audio-visual communications bib- 
liography, a source list of audio-visual 
material, equipment, supplies and pro- 
duction, and some national organizations 
interested in utilization of audio-visual 
materials, and screen projector tables. 


See Booklist 44:211 F. 15 ’48. O.M.T. 


Van Doren, Carl Clinton. The great 
rehearsal. 1948. 336p. illus. Viking, 
$3.75. 342.78 


A dramatic day by day account of one 
of the world’s greatest conventions. Be- 
hind a curtain of secrecy a group of 
men from twelve of the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies drafted our Federal Consti- 
tution. Perhaps the most readable book 
on the subject. Title indicates a didactic 
purpose—to show how a similar situa- 
tion that of 1787, but now world wide, 
might be met. Ignores the Ordinance of 
1787, a companion document to the Con- 
stitution. To those who believe the pre- 
sent is hopeless, this retelling of the 
fight of the founding fathers against 
anarchy and chaos will be enlightening. 

See Booklist 44:196 F. 1 ’48. E.G.D. 


White, William Lindsay. Lost boun- 
daries. 1948. 91p. Harcourt, $1.50. 
326 
A true story of an actual family in 
America—a story of what it means to be 
a negro in the United States today. The 
Johnston family lived in New England 
and Albert, the eldest son, grew up be- 
lieving that he was white. As he is about 
to enter college he discovers his racial 
identity and it takes time and thought 
before he can adjust to this change. In 
the process of his adjustment we are 
again aware of the many angles of this 
problem. O.M.T. 
See Booklist 44:225 Mr. 1 ’48. 
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Wright, Barbara H. Practical hand- 
book for group guidance. . . . 1948. 
225p. illus. Science Research Asso- 
ciates, $3. 371.42 


While this book was written for use in 
schools it will be useful to adults work- 
ing in an advisory capacity with any 
young people’s groups. It covers the role 
of group guidance, discusses the student 
in the light of his problems, how to plan 
with students for education and vocation, 
and explains the techniques of guiding a 
group. The bibliographies accompanying 
each chapter are very good. O.M.T. 


Funk, Charles Earle. A hog on ice, 
and other curious expressions. 1948. 
214p. Harper, $3. 422 


Traces the origin of colorful expres- 
sions, not always successfully. Entertain- 
ing, and might be useful in the reference 
collection. Good index. J.T.S. 


Useful and Fine Arts 


Luhan, Mabel Dodge. Toas and its 
artists. 1947. 168p. illus. Duell, 
$3.75. 759.1 


The story of that unusual art colony 
—Toas, New Mexico—and its creators. 
Forty-nine Taos artists are described 
here and full-page illustrations of many 
paintings never reproduced before. Mrs. 
Luhan describes the influence of the de- 
sert and of Pueblo Indian life upon the 
painters. An interesting addition for an 
art collection but not essential for the 
small library. O.M.T. 


Pfaffenberger, Clarence J. Training 
your spaniel. 1947. 203p. illus. Put- 
nam, $3. 636.7 


A guide to cerrect spaniel training, 
written for the average spaniel owner 
starting out to train the puppy. Each 
step in the training process is well out- 
lined from household companion through 
hunting, field trials and dog shows. 

O.M.T. 
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Popular mechanics magazine. What to 
make for children. 1947. 110p. illus. 
Popular mechanics, $2. 684 


“175 projects for father to build for 
son and daughter”’—Subtitle. Specifica- 
tions for making furniture, toys and 
playground equipment for young chil- 
dren. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:230 Mr. 1 ’48. 


Sears, Clara Endicott. Highlights 
among the Hudson river artists. 
1947, 216p. illus. Houghton, $5. 

759.1 


Biographical sketches of 22 pioneers 
of American landscape painting. The 63 
black and white reproductions of the 
work of these artists complete a book 
which might be useful in large libraries 
but not essential in a small one. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:230 Mr. 1 ’48. 


Teal, Marion Pedersen. The earth is 
ours. 1948. 205p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.75. 630.1 


When the Teals decided to leave New 
York City and return to the family farm 
in Illinois they were quite aware that 
there would be a great deal of work to 
be done. The neighbors scoffed at Ray’s 
“university ways” and predicted failure. 
Marion Teal and her husband were gift- 
ed with a sense of humor, strength to ac- 
complish the task of remaking 230 erod- 
ed acres and a dreary farmhouse into a 
modern farm. We see the finished pro- 
duct without all the very hard work that 
must have gone into it. It is refreshing 
reading and is recommended for all li- 
braries. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:241 Mr. 15 ’48. 
Weaver, Robert W. and Merrill, An- 


thony F. Camping can be fun. 1948. 
24lp. illus. Harper, $3. 796 
A highly informative handbook which 


promises to make camping truly care- 
free. The advice is extremely practical 
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with information about equipment, rainy 
weather camping, use of insect repellants 
and a very sensible chapter on food. 
Should be useful in many libraries where 
vacation planners are seeking aid. 


See Booklist 44:230 Mr. 1 ’48. O.M.T. 
Literature 


Gebhard, Anna Laura. Rural parish! 
1947. 121p. Abingdon, $1.50. 
818 or 828 
Chosen from the journal she kept as a 
bride when she went with her preacher 
husband to serve three churches in a 
rural parish in northern Minnesota, these 
pages give a very human picture of the 
joys and difficulties of a country preacher 
and his family. The joys outweigh the 
troubles—they are still in rural work. 
Belongs with books like Papa was a 
preacher, by Alyene Porter (BULLETIN, 
Nov. ’44) and The making of a minis- 
ter’s wife, by Anna French Johnson 
(BULLETIN, Oct. ’39). Though in diary 
form, the incidents make a continuous 
story. J.T.S. 


See Booklist 44:144 D. 15 ’47. 


Hogrefe, Pearl. The process of crea- 
tive writing. 1947. 369p. Harper, $3. 
808 

Assuming that all normal people have 
creative power and that writing may 
lead to growth through self-understand- 
ing, the professor of English at Iowa 
State College has approached writing 
from a new angle, and has produced a 
book that should be useful to anyone 
who wants to write, as well as a text- 
book for classes in creative writing. Con- 
tains many examples, both amateur and 
professional. J.T.S. 


Wright, C. W. Better speeches for all 
occasions. 1948. 250p. Crown, $2.75. 
808.5 

The suggestions in this book are prac- 
tical, useful and suitable as the title 
promises for many occasions. Each type, 
of the twenty-four considered, has been 
treated in the light of several occasions. 
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Advice is given as to the manner in 
which the talk may be developed. Should 
be very useful in many libraries. O.M.'l. 


History, Description and Travel 


Ethridge, Willie Snow. It’s Greek to 
me. 1948. 297p. Vanguard, $3. 
914.95 
It’s Greek to me is the gaily written 
story of the wife of an American repre- 
sentative on the U. N. Balkan Commis- 
sion. While husbands worked, wives trav- 
eled about Greece, entertained and were 
entertaind in Athens and finally moved 
on through the Balkans to Geneva. Only 
an occasional story brings in the suffer- 
ings of a war and, later, communist-rid- 
den people. Recommended for good en- 
tertainment. K.J.M. 


See Booklist 44:247 Mr. 15 ’48. 


Lamb, Harold. The march of Mus- 
covy: Ivan the Terrible and the 
growth of the Russian Empire, 
1400-1648. 1948. 297p. Doubleday, 
$3.75. 947 


An historical narrative, belonging in 
the series with “The march of the bar- 
barians” and the two volumes on the 
Crusades. Helps us to understand the 
Russia of today by seeing her begin- 
nings. J.T.S. 


Shippey, Lee. It’s an old California 
custom. 1948, 292p. Vanguard, $3. 
917.94 


California joins New England and 
Pennsylvania in the American Customs 
series, but by a different author, one 
who has lived in California since 1920. 
Interesting, amusing, but not essential. 


See Booklist 44:215 F. 15°48. J.T.S. 
Wilson, Katherine. Golden Gate, the 


park of a thousand vistas. 1947. 
1438p. illus. Caxton, $3.50. 917.94 


History of the growth, development 
and usefulness of the cultural and re- 
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creational facilities of Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco. Readable description 
of the pattern, concourse, flora, animal 
life, natural memorials and historic ob- 
jects in the park. O.M.T. 


A Centennial edition of Wau-bun, 
by Mrs. John H. Kinzie, is available 
from The Wisconsin Society of the 
Colonial Dames, Box 60, Menasha, 
Wisconsin, at $3.75 per copy. There 
may be some libraries that will need 
a copy of this story of the life and 
experiences of an educated Eastern 
woman who came as a bride to un- 
named Wisconsin and shared the ex- 
periences of her husband, the Indian 
agent at Fort Winnebago. 


Biography 


Pinchot, Gifford. Breaking new 
ground. 1947. 510p. illus. Harcourt, 
$5. 921 


Gifford Pinchot states that this book 
“ig my personal history of how Forestry 
and Conservation came to America.” 
Naturally he writes with satisfaction as 
he looks back on his long public career 
distinguished by accomplishment and na- 
tional recognition. Beginning in 1890 as 
the first scientifically trained American 
Forester, he so demonstrated his ability 
in the forest management that he was 
made head of the Division of Forestry 
under the Department of Agriculture in 
1898. He gives a detailed account of his 
efforts to secure needed legislation, 
“working with every administration in 
Washington for half a century.” Pinchot 
felt that inspite of his difficulties with 
Ballinger and Taft, the Conservation pol- 
icy of the government was vindicated 
and established. His life was enriched 
and broadened by travel at home and 
abroad, of which he writes entertaining- 
ly. But his most rewarding experience 
was his long friendship with Theodore 
Roosevelt who was so enthusiastically de- 
voted to the cause of Conservation. E.T. 
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Selle, Earl Albert. Donald of China. 
1948. 374p. Harper, $3.50. 921 


Based on a series of interviews with 
the “mystery man of China” during his 
last illness, and supplemented by other 
material, this biography of W. H. Don- 
ald, whose influence in the affairs of 
China has been felt ever since 1910 be- 
cause all factions trusted him, gives his 
own point of view of his activities. It is 
an inside story interestingly written. 
Recommended. J.T.S. 


See Booklist 44:232 Mr. 1 748. 


Sutcliffe, Denham, ed. Untriangulated 
stars; letters of Edward Arlington 
Robinson to Harry de Forest Smith, 
1890-1905. 1947. 3808p. Harvard 
Univ. Press., $5. 921 


Because Edward Arlington Robinson 
was a lonely, unhappy young man, liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of unfriendly criti- 
cism, he found some relief and comfort 
in writing to his close friend, Harry de 
Forest Smith. He discussed the books he 
was reading and the sketches and poems 
he was composing. Professor Sutcliffe 
has edited and published these early let- 
ters which reveal Robinson’s mental and 
spiritual experiences as he tried to re- 
main true to his ideal of a literary 
career. The poet felt he was “born with 
just one thing to live for,” but through 
those “unremunerative years” he was 
like the “poor old astronomers” who 
“dream of untriangulated stars.” For 
larger libraries. E.T. 


Winwar, Frances. The saint and the 
devil; Joan of Arc and Gilles de 
Rais, a biographical study in good 
and evil. 1948. 297p. illus. Harper, 
$3.75. 921 


Frances Winwar, using her gift of 
creative imagination based on her thor- 
ough knowledge of French history in the 
fifteenth century, relates again the tragic 
story of Saint Joan of Arc. In contrast 
she writes of the wealthy, cultured Gilles 
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de Rais whom she likens to the Devil. 
He was so brilliant and promising in his 
youth when he was a supporter of Joan 
in her military campaigns; but, ten years 
after Joan’s cruel death, he was himself 
condemned to be burned at the stake be- 
cause of his horrible sex-murders. The 
author emphasizes the permanent influ- 
ence of Joan’s vision and leadership and 
refers to her as shaking the “entire feud- 
al age with her concept of France as a 
national entity.” Medium and larger li- 
braries. E.T. 


See Booklist 44:246 Mr. 15 ’48. 
Fiction .- 


Ashton, Helen. The lost captain. 1948. 
262p. Dodd, $3. 


A novel dealing with the adjustment 
of an English officer to normal living, af- 
ter three years in hiding on a Greek 
island. English village life near the end 
of the war is extremely well described. 

K.J.M. 


Auslander, Joseph and Wurdemann, 
Audrey. My Uncle Jan. 1948. 237p. 
Longmans, $2.75. 


Uncle Jan came from Czechoslovakia 
and settled in Wisconsin. He soon per- 
suaded his relatives and many friends to 
follow and settle in New Bohemia. ivew 
Bohemia might be a number of places 
in the state but it is reasonably near 
Racine. Uncle Jan was the biggest and 
most important man in the new settle- 
ment. His varied and colorful personality 
makes him a hero to the nephew who 
tells the story. The book is full of hu- 
mor, Old World customs, Bohemian cook- 
ing, and will be a welcome addition to 
every library. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:225 Mr. 1 ’48. 


Derleth, August. Wisconsin earth, a 
Sac Prairie sampler. . . . 1948. 314p. 
illus. Stanton, $5. 


This omnibus volume of life in Sac 
Prairie includes Shadow of night, Place 
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of hawks, and Village year: a Sac Prai- 
rie journal. Shadow of night is one of 
the author’s earliest Wisconsin historical 
novels, Place of hawks was published in 
1935 and has been out of print some 
time. O.M.T. 


Mason, F. van Wyck. Eagle in the 
sky. 1948. 500p. Lippincott, $3. 


The fourth of this author’s Revolution- 
ary war novels deals with the last years, 
ending with the surrender of Cornwallis, 
and centers around the careers of three 
. young doctors, through which he gives a 
vivid picture of medicine and surgery at 
sea and on land in those early days. 
Plenty of action and romance, too, J.1.5. 


See Booklist 44:217 F. 15 ’48. 


Robertson, Charley. Send for Miss 
Cora. 1948. 302p. Reynal, $3. 


A tobacco hill-country story where a 
seventeen-year-old boy, orphaned by 
Night Riders, finds conflict between his 
affection for “Miss Cora,” twice his age, 
his loyalty to the Calhouns, on whose 
place he lives, and his planned revenge 
for the death of his father. Well told; 
some rather frank sex episodes. J.T.S. 


See Booklist 44:283 Mr. 1 ’48. 


Rudolph, Marguerita. The great hope. 
1948. 175p. Day, $2.75. 


Basing the story on her own child- 
hood in Russia from 1912 to 1920, the 
author tries to make Americans under- 
stand the point of view of young people 
who lived through the revolution, and 
their great hope in the Soviet govern- 
ment. It was the counter-revolution that 
brought terror and death to the villages, 
especially to the Jews, and the Bolshe- 
viks that offered education and respon- 
sibility to the peasants. Simply written, 
chiefly the child’s point of view. J.T.S. 


White, Nelia (Gardner). No trumpet 
before him. 1948. 344p. Westmin- 
ster, $3. 
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It had seemed that Paul Phillips was 
a misfit minister but when the Bishop 
decided to appoint him to the sophisti- 
cated, wealthy congregation of First 
Church he proved otherwise. Former pas- 
tors had catered to the parishioners but 
Paul was a Christian and he believed in 
practicing his religion. A crisis in his 
marriage was met with the same forti- 
tude which carried him through the trials 
of his ministry. Recommended for any 
library. Condensed version of this ap- 
peared in Saturday Evening Post. 


See Booklist 44:249 Mr. 15 ’48. O.M.T. 


Woods, William Howard. The Street 
of Seven Monks. 1948. 309p. Little, 
$2.75. 


A novel of life in a French village 
where the family of Fernand Gravier 
is trying to adjust to the realities of 
the war’s end and anticipate his return 
from it. Fernand had been a composer 
with an assured future—his wife Cath- 
erine had believed in him. But waiting 
seemed long and she had agreed to go 
away with an American officer. There is 
frank sex description. O.M.T. 


See Booklist 44:249 Mr. 15 ’48. 
Light Fiction: 
Romance, Adventure, Western, 
Mystery 


Charteris, Leslie. Call for the Saint. 
1948. 190p. Doubleday, $2. 

Elwood, Muriel. Towards the sunset. 
1947. 335p. Scribner, $3. 

Gooden, Arthur Henry. Trouble in the 
saddle. 1948. 258p. Houghton, $2.50. 

Gruber, Frank. Murder 97; a Simon 
Lash mystery. 1948. 218p. Rinehart, 
$2. 

Hamilton, Bruce. Hanging 
1948. 250p. Harper, $2.50. 

Larrimore, Lida. Each shining hour. 
1948. 256p. Macrae, $2.50. 

Lomax, Bliss. Shadow mountain. 
1948. 214p. Dodd, $2. 


judge. 
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McCulley, Johnston. The caballero. 
1947. 254p. Curl, $2. 

Scherf, Margaret. Always murder a 
friend. 1948. 188p. Doubleday, $2. 
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Tompkins, Walker A. West of Texas 
law. 1948. 285p. Macrae, $2.25. 
Tuttle, W. C. Straws in the wind. 

1948. 210p. Houghton, $2.50. 


Books for Children and Young People 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Averill, Esther. Jenny's first party. 
1948. 32p. Harper, $1.50. 


The same quiet wit and charm that 
was evident in Cat Club, the first tale of 
Jenny Linsky, the shy black cat who 
wears a red scarf and lives in Greenwich 
Village. Grades 1-3. 


Bialk, Elisa. The horse called Pete. 
1948. 80p. illus. Houghton, $2. , 


Nine year old Davey was lonesome on 
the farm, small for his age and some- 
times plain scared but he learned never 
to be afraid as he teaches his blind horse 
tricks and gains security from his com- 
panionship with Pete. A title in the new 
Houghton “Easy reading series,” especi- 
ally prepared for children 8 to 10; can 
be used for remedial work with 9 to 12 


age group. 


Brown, Margaret Wise. The little far- 
mer. 1948. [37p.] Scott, (bds.) $1.50 


Carries out the same Big-Little idea 
that the author used in her Little fire- 
man (BULLETIN, May ’46) with the story 
set in three sizes of type to guide the 
adult reader as to tone of voice. Even 
with this in mind the 8 point type, used 
for the little farmer, seems too small for 
picture book use. 


Colby, Jean Poindexter. Peter paints 
the U. S. A. 1948. 48p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 


The Children’s editor of Houghton 
with help from her Junior Reviewers of 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts, has writ- 
ten a story of Peter’s trip around the 
United States to go with Arnold Bare’s 


pictures of scenes throughout the coun- 
try. An enchanting introduction to the 
beauties of our country for 6 to 9 year 
olds, with an added interest for young 
painters who are encouraged to do their 
own paintings. Junior Literary Guild 
selection. 


Fuller, Harvey K. Manuel goes to sea. 
1948. 96p. illus. Whittlesey, $2. 


The life of the “Portygee” fisherman 
at Gloucester is the background for this 
story of twelve year old Manuel. When 
his uncle is reported lost, the boy stows 
away on a fishing vessel, realizes his am- 
bition to become a fisherman and takes 
part in a rescue at sea. Simply told with 
many black and white illustrations. 
Grades 4-6. 


See Booklist 44:253 Mr. 15 ’48. _ 


Gordon, Patricia. The witch of Scrap- 
faggot Green. 1948. 78p. illus. Vik- 
ing, $2.50. 


A Yank bulldozer straightening an 
English road close to an American camp, 
raises a witch three hundred years dead 
who is visible to the twins, her descend- 
ants and plays all kinds of tricks on the 
village inhabitants. Real magic in text 
and William P. du Bois’ illustrations. 
Grades 4-6. 


Henderson, Luis M. Amik. 1948. 158p. 
illus. Morrow, $2.50. 
591.5 or fiction 


A beaver story that supplements Gall, 
Flat tail and Lippincott, Chisel-Tooth, 
since it tells Amik’s life story from birth 
until he mates. The illustrations add to 
the value and interest of the book. Grades 
5-7. 
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Lane, Carl D. River dragon. 1948. 
106p. illus. Little, $2.50. 


Based on the true incident of the first 
paddle wheeler to go up the Missouri 
River in 1819, decorated by the comman- 
der, Major Long, as a dragon to scare 
the Indians away, this story is full of 
Indians, adventures, ambushes and early 
steamboat lore and will appeal to boys 
nine to eleven. 


Lindman, Maj Jan. Fire eye. 1948. 
82p. illus. Whitman, $1.50. 


An easy to read story of a Swedish 
colt and a small boy, who loves the colt, 
loses him and finally regains the horse 
to ride him in a Horse show. Full color 
pictures by the author-illustrator. Grades 
3-4. 


Payne, Emmy. Johnny Groundhog’s 
shadow. 1948. 32p. illus. Houghton, 
bds., $2. 


Johnny Groundhog does not have a 
shadow to prove whether spring is com- 
ing but with his friend, Susie Squirrel, 
he finally manages to find one. Humor- 
ous and attractive illustrations in color 
by Theo Pascal. Good reading aloud for 
picture-book age. 


Schneider, Nina. While Susie sleeps. 
1948. [32p.] Scott, (bds.) $1.50. 


A picture book for nursery and kin- 
dergarten age of what goes on at home, 
in the garden, field and downtown while 
the little girl sleeps. The policeman, 
baker, printer, milkman, truck driver 
and railway engineer are some of the 
night workers pictured. Will provide re- 
assurance for fear of the dark. 


Zim, Herbert Spencer. Rabbits. 1948. 
64p. illus. Morrow, $2. 636.9 


A welcome addition to the pet shelf 
for the eight to ten year olds, interested 
in knowing about rabbits and how to take 
care of their rabbit pets. Same format as 
the author’s Goldfish (BULLETIN, Oct. 
’47). 
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For Older Boys and Girls 


Daringer, Helen Fern. Mary Mont- 
gomery, rebel. 1948. 222p. illus. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 


A southern plantation, Atlanta and 
later a school in Indiana for Orphans of 
the Confederacy are the scenes of this 
story of a fourteen year old girl, who 
accepts responsibility for her young sis- 
ter and learns that there is generosity 
and kindness on both sides of the con- 
flict. Grades 6-8. 


Seymour, Alta Halverson. At Snug 
Harbor inn. 1948. 222p. illus. West- 
minster, $2.50. 


Lively and resourceful Consy, some- 
where around 15, suggests as the solu- 
tion for her family’s difficulties the open- 
ing of a country inn in their farm home, 
close to Newport, when her father, a sea 
captain of colonial times, is reported cap- 
tured by the pirates. Adventure with In- 
dians, suspicious looking strangers and 
the mystery of the stolen cargo will 
appeal to junior high girls and boys. 


Silliman, Leland. The daredevil. 1948. 
240p. illus. Winston, $2.50. 


Teen aged Rusty, obsessed with play- 
ing professional baseball, takes a job at 
his father’s summer camp to pay the 
damages for one of his daredevil pranks. 
He and his dog both get into trouble but 
Rusty finally develops some social re- 
sponsibility for the boys under his super- 
vision. Camping, baseball and dog inter- 
est for junior high boys and some girls. 


Soong, Maying (Hsi). The art of Chin- 
ese paper folding. 1948. 1382p. Har- 
court, $2.50. 793 


Instructions and diagrams on how to 
make a variety of objects with a single 
sheet of paper, folding without pasting 
or cutting. The simple folding that can 
be done by boys and girls is followed by 
more elaborate folding to appeal to ad- 
ults. 
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Thorne-Thomsen, Gudrun. In Nor- 
way. 1948. 159p. illus. Viking, $3. 
914.81 


This book gives the essence of the 
Norwegian way of life, the way the peo- 
ple live, their traditions and history, 
sports, government, occupations and their 
post-war life, told by a master story- 
teller with literary style and with many 
and charming illustrations in black and 
white. A distinctive book. 


Updegraff, Florence Maule. Blue dow- 
ry. 1948. 271p. illus. Harcourt, $2.75. 


When her English father, an Advocate 
of the Crown in Massachusetts, is re- 
called because of his sympathy with the 
colonists over the Stamp Act, sixteen 
year old Elizabeth, an ardent Loyalist, 
is left behind with her patriot Connecti- 
cut grandfather in order that she may 
come to value her American heritage. 
The “blue dowry,” a field of flax that her 
step-grandmother gives her, aids in mak- 
ing an American out of Elizabeth. Told 
with charm and a slight romance that 
will appeal to older girls. 


Van Stockum, Hilda. Canadian sum- 
mer. 1948. 190p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 
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The family that appeared in The 
Mitchells (starred in Children’s Catalog) 
has “the most delightful summer they 
had ever known” in a primitive mountain 
hut close to Montreal with delightful 
French-Canadian neighbors. Junior Lit- 
erary Guild selection for Intermediate 
group. 


Wire, Harold Channing. North to the 
promised land. 1948. 187p. West- 
minster, $2.25. 


A young lad participates in the last 
great cattle drive up to Ogallala, and 
goes on to Montana with his uncle to 
find new grazing lands, since the “hoe 
men” have begun to win in their fight 
for the range lands. Rustlers, stampedes, 
heat, exhaustion, hostile Indians are a 
part of the tale that is told in first per- 
son and will appeal to older boys than 
Bosworth’s Sancho of the long, long 
horns (BULLETIN, Feb. ’48). 


In the “Information Needed” ques- 
tionnaire, several people have asked 
for information about pre-binding. All 
books that are marked (bds.) in the 
entry, are bound in paper and should 
be ordered pre-bound. 





DISTINGUISHED CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1947 


Selected and Annotated by the Book Evaluation Committee 
Children’s Library Association, Division of Children and 
Young People, American Library Association 


This list is available with Library Imprint, 500 for $5, postage paid, from 
Library Division, Sturgis Printing Company, Box 329, Sturgis, Michigan. 


The Quaint and Curious Quest of 
Johnny Longfoot, the Shoe King’s 
son, by Catherine Besterman. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 


The quest of the shoemaker’s son, in the 
company of his miserly uncle and a number 
of remarkable animals, for a pair of seven 
league boots which lay hidden on a distant 
coral island. Based on an old Polish folk 


tale, both the story with its magic and extra- 

ordinary adventures and the quaint and hu- 

morous drawings are in the best fairy-tale 

tradition. 

Pancakes-Paris, by Claire Bishop. Vi- 
king, $2. (Bulletin, June °47) 

The Cow-tail Switch and Other West 
African Tales, by Harold Courland- 
er. Holt, $2.50. (Bulletin, Mar. ’47) 
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Roger and the Fox, by Lavinia Davis, 
illus. by Hildegard Woodward. 
Doubleday, $2. (Bulletin, Dec. ’47) 


The Twenty-One Balloons, by Wil- 
liam Du Bois. Viking, $2.50. (Bul- 
letin, May °47) 


McElligot’s Pool, by Theodor Geisel. 
Random House, $2.50. (Bulletin, 
Jan. 48) 


The Little White Horse, by Elizabeth 
Goudge. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 
Fantasy and realism are skillfully handled 

in an exciting mystery story of the English 

West Country of a hundred years ago, in 

which love and courage overcome an old 

wrong. The drawings reflect the haunting 
beauty and humor of the story. 


Benjamin West and His Cat Grimal- 
kin, by Marguerite Henry. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50. 
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A biography written and illustrated with 
quiet sincerity and gentle humor in keeping 
with the Quaker background and kindly 
character of the father of American paint- 
ing. The cat Grimalkin adds a cheerful note 
to the tale in his role of brush provider for 
the youthful artist. 


Judy’s Journey, by Lois Lenski. Lip- 
pincott, $2.50. (Bulletin, Oct. ’47) 


Song of Robin Hood, ed. by Anne 
Malcolmson. Houghton, $5. (Bul- 
letin, Jan. ’48) 


The Great Heritage, by Katherine 
Shippen. Viking, $3.50 (Bulletin, 
Oct. *47) 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage, by Carolyn 
Treffinger. | Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$2.50. (Bulletin, Oct. °47) 





WILSON COMPANY 50 YEARS OLD 


Half a century of progress in bib- 
liographic publishing—so vital to the 
library and bookselling professions, 
but a field in which few other com- 
panies have been more than briefly 
successful — was rounded out in 
January as Halsey W. Wilson ob- 
serves his fiftieth anniversary of pub- 
lishing the Cumulative Book Index 
in the Company which bears his 
name. The entire year 1948 has been 
designated by The H. W. Wilson 
Company for the observance. 

Beginning in Minneapolis in a small 
retail bookstore at the University of 
Minnesota, taking order from fellow 
students and delivering the books in 
person, Mr. Wilson faced the usual 
bookstore problems, particularly the 
lack of a convenient trade catalog. 
The author, the title, the publisher— 


never all three—would be submitted 
by a patron wanting a new volume. 
The tedious, time-consuming exasper- 
ating search that invariably followed 
decided Mr. Wilson that a cumula- 
tive catalog was so necessary he 
would publish it himself. In 1898 the 
project was launched. Estimating the 
cost of a cumulative list at $500 a year 
for printing—he expected to do the 
compiling, copymaking, proofreading, 
bookkeeping, and mailing at home 
evenings with the assistance of his 
wife whose labor was equally cheap 
—Halsey Wilson printed 500 copies of 
the Cumulative Book Index early in 
1898, hoping to find among book- 
ellers and librarians that many sub- 
scribers who would pay $1 a year for 
the much-needed service. The first or- 
der came from a Pittsburgh book- 
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seller, named Waters, with a crisp 
dollar bill and a word of encourage- 
ment. The next mail brought subscrip- 
tions from John Wanamaker in Phila- 
delphia, and from Ellen Plumb of Em- 
poria, Kansas. The first year, as Mr. 
Wilson recalls it, “was memorable for 
some heartening endorsements, near- 
ly 300 subscriptions, and a rapidly 
growing deficit.” Nevertheless the un- 
dertaking kept going ahead, a paid 
editor was added to the staff—Marion 
E. Potter, still active as editor of the 
Industrial Arts Index, and expansion 
to larger quarters became necessary. 


This formula of expansion in pub- 
lication, staff, and space set the pat- 
tern for the half century which has 
followed. In 1900 it was a two-story 
building just off the campus which 


housed the bookshop and the pub- 
lishing department. There the United 
States Catalog came into print, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture was born, and in 1905 the Book 
Review Digest. Shortly afterward 
there was a three-story building—the 
scene of other new publications and 
a rapidly growing staff. 

In 1918 the need of nearness to 
publishing centers in the east became 
apparent, and The Wilson Company 
moved thirteen carloads of equipment 
to White Plains, New York. There 
again the quarters were soon too 
small, and a final move was made in 
1917 to the present location, on the 
east bank of the Harlem River, just 
opposite the Polo Grounds, in the 
Bronx, New York City. The five-story 
building which housed the Company 
comfortably in 1917 was supplement- 
ed in 1929 by an eight-story modern 
structure on the south, and in 1938 
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by a six-story building on the north. 
At the half-century mark, even this 
three-building plant has become out- 
grown, and the Company utilizes 
space in two warehouses, as well. 


Today the venture started by a 
young bookseller and his wife in 
1898 employs a staff of 350 people 
with an annual payroll of well over 
three-quarter of a million dollars. 
Gross business for the fiscal year of 
1947 was a million and a quarter dol- 
lars, with “customers” all over the 
world. A conservative policy and an 
extremely narrow margin of: profit 
have enabled the Company to con- 
tinue business even through difficult 
periods and in the face of sharply 
rising costs of material and labor. The 
Company’s activities now comprise 
some 21 major publications of a sub- 
scription nature and a list of miscel- 
laneous works of bibliography and 
reference. A department, begun in 
Minneapolis, stocks more than 2,000,- 
000 copies and sets of back number 
periodicals for purchase by libraries 
and individuals completing sets of 
magazines, 


“Cooperation” is a favorite word in 
the Wilson vocabulary. Subscribers 
are asked to vote on material for in- 
dexes and on matters of editorial pol- 
icy. Representatives of the American 
Library Association and the Special 
Libraries Association are invited to 
sit ex officio with the Company’s 
board of directors. Shares of dividend- 
bearing stock are distributed period- 
ically to the staff. The Company main- 
tains a no-cost hospital plan and par- 
ticipates equally with interested staff 
members in an annuity retirement 
benefit. 








